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GUIDANCE IN THE HIGH SCHOOL WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO COLLEGE ENTRANCE 



JOHN M. BREWER 
Director, Bureau of Vocational Guidance, Harvard University 



In limiting our discussion to the question of guidance for 
college entrance we must first name several educational principles 
usually accepted, in order that we may proceed on common ground, 
or, if that be not possible, at least that we may recognize and take 
account of our differences. 

i. We must not forget the truth that all persons above the 
physical and mental age of five years can profit by education. 
The educational work in war times, the tutorial schools of England, 
labor colleges, and a number of other experiments have proved this 
beyond possibility of denial. It means of course that a system of 
universal education for all ages would be possible, that all normal 
persons could profitably take some work in juvenile or adult 
classes, and that no person need ever be told that his education 
is over. 

2. Since our modern life is full of complexity, doubt, difficulty, 
and disagreement, all persons should study. We shall find per- 
sons whose education cannot go very deep; nevertheless it can at 
least become broader and broader, on a lower level, no doubt, 
than the education of those with great intellectual gifts. 

3. We must recognize that in a world in which every person 
had habits of study without doubt a far greater number of persons 
than now would be studying the classics, history, philosophy, 
languages, and literature. Even if a greater number of individuals 
were studying subjects related to their work, this study itself 
would lead toward the humanities. Adult education wherever 
tried has tended to prove this truth. It is about time we removed 
the versus from the ridiculous expression "liberal versus vocational 
education." 
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4. A worthy kind of vocational guidance must favor delay in 
the final choice of one's calling for as long a period of educational 
experience as seems possible in view of individual requirements and 
opportunity. By the same logic the narrowing of one's education 
to strictly vocational courses must itself be delayed as long as 
can be called safe. Thus, the high-school boy who claims to have 
decided that he is to be an architect should be encouraged to hold 
this decision as a tentative one, and should be persuaded in any 
case to continue his broad education as long as he can. 

5. In view of these considerations it appears that our present 
high schools are not completely meeting the need for universal 
education, and that we must recognize the necessity of caring for 
the equal or greater number of children of the same age now at 
work by means of co-operative or part-time systems, continuation 
schools, extension courses, or other organizations, whether parallel 
to the present high schools or incorporated within their adminis- 
tration. It should be said in passing that neither evening schools 
nor correspondence courses are adapted to juvenile requirements, 
since they can function only in the field of adult education. By 
the same reasoning as that which we have just used in appraising 
our high schools, the present offering of American colleges touches 
but one little corner of the possibilities involved in adult education. 
The American college is adapted to the 5 or 10 per cent of our 
population whose intelligence level is highest. Parallel with it, if 
not in many cases incorporated with it, at least through extension 
courses, must go a very much wider opportunity for education con- 
tinued throughout life. The university extension courses conducted 
by state universities for inmates of state penitentiaries give us a 
hint as to future possibilities. In considering the question of 
guidance for admission to college, we must not forget the small- 
ness of the size of the problem with which we are dealing. 

6. By the word guidance we mean enlightenment and advice 
leading to self-direction. Guidance relates to intellectual life, 
culture, future vocation, citizenship, moral problems, recreation, 
social behavior, co-operative activity, and the like. 

7. Educational guidance comprises all of the foregoing forms 
of guidance; it leads, whenever it is effective, into advice regarding 
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various phases of the individual's personal and social life. For 
example, most decisions regarding college entrance, choice of 
curriculum, and choice of studies, run into the question of voca- 
tional guidance. Vocational possibilities are accepted or rejected 
through the particular educational decisions made. 

Should the high school be a selective agency? — Undoubtedly our 
colleges are and, under their present organization, must neces- 
sarily be selective agencies. The high school, too, as at present 
organized, obviously must reject those children so retarded men- 
tally that they have not been able to make progress in the ordinary 
studies of the elementary school. 

Even if our typical high school, however, be equipped to give 
broad or deep education to 99 per cent of our children of appropriate 
age, there are at present three opinions on the question whether or 
not the school should try to accomplish this end. First, there are 
those among us who wish to see Greek and blacksmithing, Latin 
and vocational agriculture under the same roof and the same school 
organization, with children of all kinds mingling, at least in some 
of the studies and activities of the school. Second, there are 
those who wish to separate children rather early for vocational 
training — to take those who have decided to be dressmakers into 
a trade school under a different organization from a school for 
those who continue general education. Third, another group 
wishes to skim off the intellectual cream — to segregate the brighter 
children in the classical or "liberal" high schools and thereby pro- 
tect them against intellectual contamination. 

It will be clear that we shall have to examine some of these 
questions before we can decide on educational guidance in the 
high school, and that our problems will never be solved simply by 
putting a well-equipped educational counselor into the unchanged 
school machinery. 

If 98 or 99 per cent of all our population between the ages of 
fourteen and eighteen were in our high schools full time, or con- 
nected with them for part-time work, what condition of affairs 
would we have so far as vocational guidance is concerned ? Three 
groups might easily be distinguished: first, those who have not 
yet decided upon any vocational choice; second, those who have 
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decided but wish to continue broad education as a foundation for 
later vocational work; and third, those who have decided and 
insist upon vocational training now. This classification is not so 
easy as it appears, because an investigation of high-school students 
will show how variable and changeable these decisions are. Boys' 
and girls' decisions change overnight. Their choices are founded 
in many cases upon the merest whim. They rush into vocational 
courses on the basis of a second or third preference rather than a 
first, and they are led into decisions by means of the worst forms 
of false guidance. No one who has studied the problem of children's 
choices, unless he is an adherent of intellectual aristocracy and 
therefore does not believe in universal education, can justify a 
neglect of educational and vocational guidance. Neither, I think, 
can one justify the separation of children into different high schools 
unless he ignores the obvious necessity for better guidance. Many 
of the champions both of the classics and of vocational education 
have failed to take account of the human factor involved in the 
choice of courses and the changes of mind which govern American 
school pupils. Transfers from course to course must be provided 
for and can best be offered within one school. 

Another possible classification is based upon intelligence quo- 
tients. Psychological tests are finding increasing use in help- 
ing to determine levels of intellectual ability and have already 
proved their value in the educational guidance of students, both 
in high school and college. They do not, however — and apparently 
it has never been claimed that they do — justify the separation of 
children into classic and vocational schools. In each occupation 
itself there are varying requirements in intellectual ability. The 
well-known diagram worked out from psychological tests in the 
army shows how great this variation is. The overlapping of 
intelligence levels is so extensive that there are undoubtedly many 
mechanical engineers who rank in intellectual ability with the 
average intelligence of bricklayers, cooks, and laundrymen, while , 
on the other hand, some teamsters and barbers excel in ability the 
average of bookkeepers, nurses, and dentists. A study of any 
occupation will reveal its possibilities for leadership, its social and 
economic problems, its complex problems of unionism or other 
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organization, while, on the other hand, there is room, in satisfying 
the world's needs, for some architects, teachers, draftsmen, musi- 
cians, and photographers of very moderate intellectual attainments. 
Vocational guidance cannot justify a separation of children into 
different types of schools in the high-school age on the basis of 
intelligence levels. A social theory of aristocracy, false notions of 
leadership, or a laissez faire philosophy may justify such separation, 
but not educational or vocational guidance. 

On the other hand, we can find positive and affirmative work 
for the high school to do in the matter of selection, provided the 
selection and classification are always understood as tentative and 
do not mean radical separation of children. For example, the 
three classes of students above described must be taken note of: 
those who feel that they must have vocational education; those who 
have decided upon their calling but wish to continue general educa- 
tion; and those whose general education should be continued 
because they have not yet reached any decision. 

The necessity for vocational education in the high school is of 
course a sociological and economic necessity as well as an educa- 
tional one, and it extends downward for a small number of children 
into the junior high school as well. Progress in social imagination 
may correct this condition. At present, however, some children 
in the junior high school rebel at the formalism or otherworldliness 
of an all-sitting-still program and demand an activity which to 
them resembles vocational life outside. Others demand a variety 
of activities related to manual, agricultural, and home-making arts 
which the usual school offering in certain junior high schools does 
not yet provide. Further, many of our state laws allow the 
children to take up the burden of life at the age of fourteen; in 
many cases this means that the child's decision alone determines 
whether or not he shall continue in school. It becomes a choice, 
therefore, between vocational education or no education, and at 
present training for juvenile occupations or a juvenile kind of 
training for adult occupations is the only offering which will hold 
certain children in school. 

An ideal plan would be to continue broad education for every 
child as long as possible, but to watch over the exigencies of his 
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life so that when he becomes restless or shows signs of failure or 
threatens to leave school he may be given a combination of general 
education and vocational try-outs, may later proceed to try-outs 
combined with vocational training, then to a part-time system, 
and finally to full-time work, with perhaps a continuation-school 
contact with the high school. 

Selection and classification of children in the high school can 
always be made in such a way as to provide for social contacts 
among all the children of like age. There is a middle ground 
between coeducation in all studies and complete separation in 
schools ; this middle ground is the mingling of all groups in student 
activities, recreation, music, English, history, and manual arts, and 
their separation for purposes of special training. We can have a 
comprehensive high school full of effective specialized work, and 
at the same time we can provide for social and academic contacts 
at many points. In life, persons of high attainments are not 
segregated. They are constantly at work for and with others of 
lesser gifts, and it is no doubt forced artificiality which separates 
these groups in the school. A recent editorial very well remarked 
that the greatest problem in American education is the training of 
brighter children in such a way as to make them effective for 
service proportionate to their gifts, and at the same time to educate 
them so that they will not exploit the general population for their 
own account. The surest way to prepare for misunderstanding 
and exploitation is to keep the social groups far apart. 

Appropriate adjustments in the school program. — We may here 
consider curriculum changes needed for proper educational guid- 
ance. Try-out courses have been spoken of above; the meaning 
in this connection is that the school shall be an instrument for 
discovering and testing the ability of the pupils in a number of 
activities related to life. Undoubtedly algebra will discover and 
develop mathematical ability, English composition the ability to 
write, and oral English the ability to speak. Work on the school 
paper will test interest in journalism; executive ability may be 
discovered through student activities; love of nature through scout 
craft and botany; interest in science through courses in that 
subject. The beginnings of interest in law, banking, agriculture, 
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dressmaking, etc., may be discovered by means of the widening of 
the school program and the development of student activities. One 
who has had but one year of high-school experience should know at 
the end of that year whether or not he has some measure of initia- 
tive, persistence, co-operative behavior, and unselfish action. If 
the high school does not aim to uncover such qualities and to 
develop them, I cannot imagine by what other aims it may attempt 
to justify itself. 

Again, classes in occupations should be offered, perhaps in the 
Freshman and Junior years of the high school. In the Freshman 
year the course should be devoted largely to a study of the work 
of the high school, with the particular school's catalogue, yearbook, 
or curriculum announcement as one of its texts. A general survey 
of the occupational world both as to its general problems and the 
requirements of specific callings should serve to emphasize the need 
for continued education. The relation of both education and 
occupations to good citizenship should be particularly stressed. 
The work of this class should be civic and social rather than indi- 
vidual in its approach and result. Individual needs will be best 
met, in my opinion, by a broad rather than a narrow aim for the 
course, and this is further justified because of the fact that even 
one's own vocational decisions must be made in the light of social 
relationships. 

The class in occupations for the junior year might include a 
study of various colleges, considering their aims, admission require- 
ments, and the qualities of citizenship and the professions for 
which they offer either a foundation or an actual training. Self- 
discovery and self-guidance must always be the most important 
result of try-out courses and classes for the study of occupations, 
and will thus lead to more satisfactory answers in the Junior year 
to the question, Who should go on to college ? 

The work of the counselor. — On the basis of a school curriculum 
which discovers and tests all possible qualities of character, interest, 
and abilities, the educational counselor may begin his work. He 
may use tests of general intelligence, but should remember that 
these tests must be considered in the light of other information. 
Even for the detection of border-line cases Dr. Fernald names the 
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intelligence test as only one of his list of ten factors: physical 
examination, family history, personal and developmental history, 
history of school progress, examination in school work, practical 
knowledge, economic efficiency, social history and reactions, moral 
reactions, and psychological tests. Doubtless our tests will show 
probabilities rather than absolute prophecy. Indeed, there are 
indications that the much-misunderstood and difficult-to-define 
correlation coefficients might well be superseded by probability 
tables; for example, a recent study indicates that those whose 
intelligence quotient falls below 90 have only one chance in twenty- 
five of graduating from an ordinary college preparatory course in 
high school. Later investigations may reveal how many chances 
out of a hundred any person has of being graduated from college 
if his record in the alpha psychological test as given in the army 
be determined at any point along the scale of possible scores. 
The implied statement in the Pennsylvania regulations that a 
system of educational guidance can lead "definitely to the giving 
of positive advice by the school to certain students that they have 
the ability to do Freshman college work successfully and the giving 
of advice to other students that they do not have such ability" 
no doubt must be modified. We can determine this matter with 
a high degree of certainty for some students, but many others 
will be found to have an even chance to succeed, and they or their 
parents will have to decide whether or not they wish to take this 
chance. It is worth while to reiterate the possibility of modifying 
and differentiating Freshman work, perhaps in junior colleges, so 
that practically all our population can succeed. 

It is the counselor's business to lay before the individual all 
possible information which might affect his decision. He will save 
an enormous amount of time if much of this can be given in the 
class in occupations, as he can then confine his personal advice to 
the more difficult individual problems. He should have oppor- 
tunity for home visits and visits to various places where the work 
of leading occupations is carried on. He should organize a list of 
persons, preferably ex-teachers, who are experienced in the leading 
occupations and should secure their co-operation in giving him 
facts and in helping individual children. He should have adequate 
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clerical help and should have funds at his disposal for collecting a 
library of occupational literature. He should have at his command 
machinery for sending out helpful material and suggestions to the 
other teachers, particularly in giving them suggestions for making 
their work more vital for purposes of discovering and testing 
ability. He should have opportunity to visit other schools and 
colleges and to keep in touch with the progress of guidance else- 
where. He should co-operate with librarians, employment man- 
agers, unions, chambers of commerce, newspapers, scout-craft 
organizations, clubs, recreational organizations, Americanization 
agencies, and other avenues of social progress. He should not be 
overwhelmed with the task of finding jobs for children who leave 
school; this work should be done effectively outside of his own 
personal effort. He should keep simple and usable records of the 
successes of children under his care. He should find it possible 
to give boys and girls advice about miscellaneous working experi- 
ences which they have along with school experiences or during 
summer vacations in order that these contacts with life may be 
related to future hopes and opportunities. He should continue 
teaching, preferably with a class in occupations. He should pay 
particular attention to pupils who are failing, and through the 
study-coach plan or other special classes he should keep them 
under school guidance as long as possible. He should take to the 
principal of the school and the superintendent of schools his find- 
ings as to the necessity for better forms of vocational guidance 
and for part-time work and should co-operate with them to carry 
into effect such important reorganizations as seem desirable. He 
should foster student activities and student participation in school 
management, knowing as he will that the qualities of character 
and ability therein developed will oftentimes prove more important 
in the general success of the future worker and citizen than will 
some of the usual studies. 

Training of the counselor. — The personnel of those concerned 
with educational and vocational guidance ought to be even higher 
than our present standards for school principals. The principal 
directs the work of teachers who are intelligent enough to check 
him up if he goes wrong. The counselor, however, dealing with 
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the futures of defenseless children will need a high philosophy of 
education and of life. The study of sociology, economics, educa- 
tional psychology, and education is essential. Effective work is 
impossible without whole-hearted interest in children, sound judg- 
ment, industry, and tact. 

Work to be done. — Is there any danger of overemphasizing the 
guidance for college entrance? I think not, unless one deliber- 
ately ignores the proposition of educating and guiding others. 
The recognition of the existence of a diversity of gifts is in full 
harmony with a true democracy. It has been well said that 
nothing is so unequal as the equal treatment of unequals, and no 
one wants a pseudo-democracy of dull sameness and limitation of 
opportunity. There is work to be done, however, in bringing 
about for every child the ideal adopted by the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association at its rece,nt convention, "to make 
sure that each child obtains the equality of opportunity which it 
is the duty of the public schools to provide." 



